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Lourdes  Monies  (center)  and  her  Jive  children  moi  vdfrom  shelter  to  shelter  for  seven  months  after  being  burned  out 
of  their  apartment  on  Mission  Hill.  WithJAMPACs  support,  a  campaign  was  organized  to  pressure  the  Boston  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  help  find  a  permanent  home.  This  protest  at  BHA  offices  was  one  chapter  in  a  story  with  a  happy 
ending.  (Photo:  Reggie  Sheffield,  Tribune  Publications) 


Introduction 

In  the  spring  of  1985,  Jamaica  Plain  was  in  trouble.  It  seemed  that  every 
night  there  was  a  fire  somewhere  in  this  small  Boston  neighborhood.  Residents 
would  shake  their  heads  as  the  fire  engines  raced  by.  Merchants  would  pray  that 
this  time  it  wasn't  their  business  that  had  been  hit.  Everyone  wondered  why  these 
fires  were  happening.  In  March,  1985,  five  businesses  and  one  triple  decker  fell  to 
fire  in  a  single  night,  and  the  community  decided  it  had  had  enough. 

Residents,  merchants  and  community  organizations  came  together, 
determined  to  fight  back.  A  small  group  of  volunteers  began  to  hold  regular  meet- 
ings and  educate  itself  about  arson,  its  causes  and  its  cures.  It  sought  the  help  of  the 
Boston  Arson  Prevention  Commission  (BAPC),  and  began  to  study  buildings  that 
had  burned.  It  began  to  research  the  owners  of  buildings  that  had  suffered  fires 
and  talk  to  the  tenants,  and  it  came  to  two  startling  realizations:  First,  many  of  the 
fires  were  probably  being  set  to  make  a  profit.  Second,  with  "arson-for-profit"  you 
can  often  tell  where  an  arson  fire  is  going  to  happen  before  it  happens  —  by  look- 
ing at  a  building's  financial  picture,  examining  the  owner's  fire  history,  as  well  as  a 
list  of  other  economic  factors.  It  also  came  to  understand  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
community  to  intervene  before  a  fire  happens. 

Over  the  next  year  this  volunteer  group,  which  came  to  call  itself  the 
Jamaica  Plain  Arson  Prevention  Action  Council  (JAMPAC),  spread  out  through  the 
neighborhood,  researching  the  buildings  and  the  owners  that  had  suffered  fires, 
looking  for  connections.  JAMPAC  learned  about  arson  dynamics,  it  counseled  ten- 
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ants,  it  provided  victim  assistance,  and  it  confronted  owners  who  seemed  to  be 
unusually  arson-prone.  In  its  first  year  of  operation,  JAMPAC  saw  a  50%  decline  in 
arson  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

This  manual  is  written  from  the  JAMPAC  experience.  It  is  aimed  at  tenants 
who  have  either  suffered  a  fire  in  their  building  or  who  are  afraid  that  they  may 
soon  be  victims.  It  is  offered  with  the  hope  that  tenants  in  other  communities  will 
use  some  of  the  following  tactics  to  protect  themselves  from  the  injustice  and  the 
devastation  of  arson-for-profit.  And  it  is  offered  with  the  conviction  that  if  neigh- 
bors are  committed  to  their  neighborhood,  they  can  stop  the  fires. 
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How  Do  You  Know  If  Your  Building  Is  Arson-Prone? 

Has  your  building  suffered  a  fire  recently?  Has  your  neighborhood  had  a 
rash  of  fires?  Have  you  learned  that  another  building  belonging  to  the  owner  of 
your  building  has  had  a  fire?  With  a  little  digging  you  can  find  out  whether  these 
fires  were  accidental  or  whether  someone  set  them.  And  you  can  find  out  what  the 
chances  are  your  building  will  be  hit  by  an  arson  fire. 

If  your  building  or  your  neighborhood  suffers  a  fire,  the  first  thing  you 
should  do  is  determine  if  it  was  accidental  or  set  on  purpose.  Talk  to  those  closest 
to  the  fire  when  it  occurred.  Are  they  satisfied  that  it  was  accidental,  or  are  they 
suspicious  that  it  was  set?  Visit  your  city  fire  department.  They  should  have  a 
record  of  the  fire,  including  their  determination  at  the  scene  as  to  whether  it  was 
accidental  or  set.  The  fire  department  is  a  good  source  of  public  information  on 
the  fire  you  are  researching.  Add  this  information  to  what  you  learn  from  neigh- 
borhood witnesses.  It's  important  to  remember  that  firefighters  are  professionals — 
experts  at  what  they  do  —  but  everyone  makes  mistakes.  Now  and  then  an  arson 
fire  gets  designated  accidental.  Copy  down  the  name  of  the  firefighter  who  wrote 
the  report.  You  will  probably  want  to  talk  to  him  or  her  later  on. 

What  Are  the  Different  Kinds  of  Arson  Fires? 

If,  after  gathering  the  facts,  you  suspect  that  the  fire  was  set,  your  next  step 
is  to  determine  what  kind  of  arson  fire  it  was.  That  will  lead  you  one  step  closer  to 
knowing  if  you  or  your  neighbors  are  in  danger. 

Fires  Set  by  Kids 

Kids  are  often  the  first  to  be  blamed  when  a  neighborhood  suffers  a  myste- 
rious fire.  But  kids  who  set  fires  usually  do  so  to  get  back  at  someone,  and  the  vic- 
tim usually  knows  about  it.  Also,  kids  are  not  likely  to  use  fuses  and  gasoline  — 
tools  of  the  trade  for  professional  torches. 

Pyromania 

A  lot  of  people  think  that  all  arsonists  are  pyromaniacs,  or  "crazies"  who 
torch  a  building  just  for  the  hell  of  it.  That's  not  true.  Statistics  show  that  fewer  than 
five  percent  of  all  arson  fires  are  set  by  pyros.  A  rule  of  thumb  for  pyromaniac  fires 
is  that  they  usually  happen  in  a  small  geographical  area  following  a  chronological 
pattern.  For  example,  if  you  look  at  the  fire  reports  on  six  fires  in  your  neighbor- 
hood and  find  that  four  out  of  the  six  have  occurred  on  a  Thursday  night,  you  may 
be  dealing  with  a  pyromaniac. 

Vandalism 

"Vandalism  fires''  usually  happen  in  vacant  or  partially  occupied  buildings. 
They  are  set  by  thieves  to  expose  the  pipes  and  fixtures.  Then  they  come  back  to 
strip  these  items,  haul  them  away  and  sell  them. 

Revenge  Fires 

Revenge  fires  are  primarily  set  by  one  person  to  get  back  at  another  spe- 
cific person.  They  are  not  normally  the  kind  of  fires  that  make  up  a  "rash"  that  hits  a 
whole  neighborhood  or  part  of  a  neighborhood.  As  is  the  case  with  juvenile  fires, 
the  victim  probably  knows  who  set  the  fire. 


Drug -Related  Fires 

A  drug-related  fire  closely  follows  the  pattern  of  the  revenge  fire.  Someone 
crosses  someone,  and  a  revenge  fire  is  set.  The  fire  is  usually  an  isolated  occur- 
rence and  die  victim  often  knows  who  lit  the  match. 

If  your  building  or  another  building  in  your  neighborhood  suffers  a  myste- 
rious fire,  and  the  owner  blames  kids  or  vandals  or  pyromaniacs  or  drugs,  do  a  little 
research.  Find  out  about  the  owner's  fire  history.  Have  other  mysterious  fires 
occurred  in  other  property  this  landlord  owns?  For  properties  in  the  Boston  area, 
this  information  is  available  at  the  office  of  the  Boston  Arson  Prevention  Commis- 
sion in  Boston  City  Hall.  It  may  point  you  in  the  direction  of  "arson-for  profit." 

What  Is  Arson-for-Profit? 

Arson-for-profit  is  a  business.  The  owner  of  a  building  hires  a  professional 
fire-setter  to  torch  his  or  her  building  and  yield  any  one  of  many  money-making 
results: 

Selling  to  the  insurance  company  is  a  traditional  way  of  getting  rid  of  a 
burdensome  building.  Maybe  the  owner  owes  loads  of  back-taxes.  Perhaps  the 
city  or  a  mortgage  company  has  attached  liens  to  the  property.  Maybe  he  wants  to 
sell  the  old  tenement  but  no  one  will  buy  it.  Burn  it  down,  pick  up  your  insurance, 
and  walk.  YouVe  got  cash  and  no  more  headaches.  There  is  another  interesting 
twist:  the  law  says  that  if  you  owe  taxes  on  your  building  and  it  burns,  you  have  no 
obligation  to  put  the  insurance  proceeds  back  into  your  building.  You  can  take 
that  money,  hold  onto  the  lot  (which,  if  it's  in  Jamaica  Plain,  is  appreciating  as  fast  as 
the  building  itself)  and  purchase  another  property  down  the  road  that  looks  like  it 
might  pull  in  more  money. 

Getting  the  Tenants  Out:  By  1986,  Jamaica  Plain  property  prices  were 
going  up  at  a  rate  of  515,000  every  90  days.  One  26-unit  building  that  had  been 
bought  for  $  7,500  in  1978  was  now  on  the  market  for  S 1 .2  million.  Why  torch  your 
old  building  when  people  are  knocking  down  your  door  to  buy  it?  Because  a  lot  of 
these  big-money  buyers  want  the  building  tenant-free.  If  the  tenants  don't  want  to 
move,  the  owner  sets  a  few  small  fires  to  scare  them  or  burn  them  out.  She  can  fix 
die  damage  widi  the  insurance  money  and  sell  the  building  tenant-free. 

Rehabilitating  the  Building:  Someone  buys  an  old  brick  tenement 
along  the  newly-built  subway  line  in  Jamaica  Plain.  He  knows  that  with  major  ren- 
ovations he  can  turn  that  tenement  into  condominiums.  Since  it's  close  to  the  sub- 
way stop,  he'll  have  downtown  businesspeople  paying  top  dollar  for  the  units.  But 
there's  a  hitch.  There's  an  elderly  couple  still  living  on  the  third  floor,  and  the  law 
says  he  can't  move  diem  out  for  three  years.  So  he  kicks  diem  out  sooner  widi  fire. 
The  blaze  is  well-engineered,  too.  It  leaves  diat  good-looking  brick  shell  standing,  but 
conveniendy  guts  die  inside,  making  way  for  extensive  renovations. 

Clearing  the  Parcel:  The  building  you  live  in  stands  alone  between  two 
weed-filled  lots.  One  of  them  used  to  have  a  building  on  it  but  it  burned  down  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago.  Now,  property  values  are  going  up  and  people  are  coming  by,  inter- 
ested in  buying  die  property  you  live  in.  You  hear,  to  your  surprise,  that  your  landlord 
owns  all  three  lots.  And  you  hear  that  all  togedier,  diey  would  make  a  perfect  site  for 
an  office  complex  —  except  diat  die  building  you  have  been  living  in  for  eight  years  is 
right  in  the  middle.  When  die  land  your  building  is  on  gets  to  be  worth  more  than  the 
building  itself,  you're  a  candidate  for  an  arson  fire.  It  clears  you  out,  eliminates  the  old 
building,  and  makes  way  for  higher  profits. 


Jamaica  Plain  property 
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Arson-for-Profit  Is  Hard  to  Prove... 
But  It's  Not  Hard  to  Prevent 

Only  one  out  of  every  hundred  arson  fires  ends  up  with  a  conviction.  That's 
because  a  fire  often  destroys  its  own  incriminating  evidence.  Fires  set  by  kids  or  by 
pyromaniacs,  as  well  as  fires  set  for  revenge,  are  the  ones  most  often  solved,  after  die 
devastation.  Ironically,  it  is  the  arson-for-profit  fires  that  can  most  easily  be  prevented. 

A  determined,  well  thought  out  investigation  by  a  group  of  tenants  or  com- 
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Members  of  the  Tennis  Road  tenants  association,  in  Mattapan,  organize  a  march  to  protest  rent  increases  and  condo- 
minium conversions  in  their  neighborhood.  The  process  ofgentrification  sweeping  many  urban  neighborhoods,  and 
the  high  stakes  real  estate  speculation  that  fuels  it,  creates  conditions  in  which  "arson- for-profit"  can  flourish.  (Photo-. 
Mark  Hoffman,  City  LifelVida  Urbana) 
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munity  activists  may  not  send  a  fire-setting  landlord  to  jail,  but  it  can  save  your  build- 
ing and  your  community  by  making  arson-for-profit  plans  too  risky  to  carry  out  in 
your  neighborhood. 

Arson's  Warning  Signs 

In  addition  to  a  mysterious  fire  in  another  building  owned  by  your  landlord, 
there  are  odier  signs  that  can  let  you  know  a  fire  might  be  coming.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  warning  signs.  None  of  them  guarantees  that  your  building  will  suffer  an  arson- 
for-profit  fire,  but  by  thinking  about  the  following  points,  you  may  decide  you  should 
do  some  more  digging. 

1.  Water  Cut-off  Notice 

If,  in  the  last  year,  your  building  has  received  a  water  cut-off  notice,  usually 
posted  on  the  front  door  or  in  the  front  hallway,  because  the  landlord  has 
not  paid  the  water  bill,  it  could  signify  that  he  is  in  financial  trouble  and  may 
consider  arson  as  a  way  out. 

2.  Unoccupied  Apartments 

If  apartments  in  your  building  are  unoccupied  and  the  owner  is  not  fixing 
them  up,  you  should  be  concerned.  It  could  be  that  one-by-one,  the  owner  is  try- 
ing to  get  people  out  so  that  she  can  sell  the  building  tenant-free  or  convert  to 
condominiums.  In  this  scenario,  the  tenants  who  are  left  —  the  ones  who  haven't 
already  gotten  the  hint  to  get  out  —  get  burned  out. 

3.  Insurance  Inspections 

Has  an  insurance  inspector  recently  come  to  survey  your  building?  Think 
about  the  connection  between  insurance  money  and  arson.  Is  your  landlord 


increasing  his  insurance  coverage?  Maybe  it's  legitimate,  maybe  not.  Maybe  you're 
being  set  up  for  a  fire. 

4.  New  Owners 

Has  the  building  been  sold  or  changed  hands  more  than  once  over  the  last 
three  years?  It  could  be  that  someone  wants  to  take  advantage  of  climbing  real 
estate  values,  buying  the  building  in  January  and  selling  it  for  half  again  as  much  in 
November.  But  it  could  also  be  that  something  more  dangerous  is  in  the  works. 
There  are  real  estate  speculators  who  buy  an  old  building  for  $  100,000,  and  insure 
it  for  $100,000.  Then  they  "sell"  it  to  a  friend  for  $150,000.  They  sign  papers,  but 
never  exchange  money.  In  this  case,  the  friend  is  called  a  "straw"  or  a  front  for  the 
real  owner.  Later,  the  friend  "sells"  it  back  to  the  real  owner  for  a  stated  price  of 
S200,000.  The  owner  who  paid  S  100,000  for  it  a  year  ago,  can  insure  it  now  for 
$200,000.  She  can  burn  it  down  and  make  a  quick  $100,000  profit  on  the 
insurance. 

5.  Serious  Code  Violations 

Has  your  landlord  grossly  neglected  the  maintenance  of  your  building 
during  the  last  year?  Does  he  refuse  to  fix  the  boiler  or  the  plumbing  or  the  front 
door?  Is  the  building  infested  with  rats  and  cockroaches?  Gross  negligence  by  a 
landlord  could  mean  a  number  of  things.  First,  it  could  mean  that  he  has  no  money 
to  do  the  repairs.  Maybe  he  can't  find  a  buyer  either.  All  too  often  in  a  case  like  this, 
the  owner  "sells  to  the  insurance  company."  By  knocking  off  his  worst  building, 
die  owner  gets  some  cash  to  to  ease  his  financial  predicament. 

Second,  it  could  be  that  he  has  the  money  but  is  investing  it  in  property  on 
the  upscale  side  of  town  where  there  will  be  a  greater  return.  In  this  scenario  too, 
there  is  danger.  You  must  ask  yourself  "what,  then,  is  going  to  happen  to  this  build- 
ing?" Often  a  rational  decision  is  made  to  stop  investing  in  it.  What  follows  is  a 
"milking"  period  during  which  the  landlord  collects  rents  over  several  years  until 
everyone  moves  out  and  the  building  collapses  from  neglect.  Any  time 
during  this  period  is  a  good  time  for  an  insurance  fire. 

The  third  scenario  is  different  from  the  other  two.  Sometimes  an  owner 
has  great  plans  for  the  building  you  live  in  or  for  the  lot  upon  which  it  sits.  But  she 
wants  you  out  first.  By  cutting  off  services,  leaving  the  boiler  broken,  or  leaving  die 
building  unsecured,  she  gets  you  to  leave  of  your  own  free  will.  This  avoids  costly 
legal  battles  that  could  arise  around  your  eviction  and  the  eviction  of  the  building's 
other  tenants. 

Many  apartment  buildings  show  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics,  and 
many  of  them  will  never  have  a  fire.  But  by  the  same  token,  the  buildings  that  do 
suffer  arson-for-profit  fires  nearly  always  show  one  or  more  of  them.  Think  about 
your  building  and  about  these  tips  and  remember:  one  reason  that  99  out  of  100 
arson  fires  go  unresolved  is  that  people  don't  pay  heed  to  the  warning  signs. 
Instead  of  taking  action  to  prevent  an  impending  arson  fire,  they  ignore  the  signs 
and  let  themselves  become  victims. 
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Take  Action! 

Once  you  have  decided  that  a  small  fire  in  the  downstairs  hallway  or  in  the 
vacant  apartment  two  flights  up  was  too  suspicious  to  ignore,  it's  time  for  you  to 
act.  The  building  you  live  in  might  be  just  an  investment  to  the  owner,  but  it's 
your  home.  Massachusetts  law  gives  you,  as  a  tenant,  more  protections  than  you 
might  think.  You  are  quite  capable  of  preventing  an  arson-for-profit  fire  in  your 
building,  forcing  your  landlord  to  make  repairs,  and  guaranteeing  a  safe  environ- 
ment for  yourself  and  your  family.  But  you  must  be  willing  to  act.  Action  against 
arson  includes  the  following  steps. 

1.  Organize 

2.  Get  professional  assistance 

3.  Secure  the  building 

4.  Get  the  building  inspected 

5.  Investigate  the  building's  financial  history 

6.  Go  public  with  your  information 

7.  Demand  that  repairs  be  made 

8.  Ensure  the  long-term  stability  of  your  building 
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Organize! 

The  first  and  most  important  step  in  your  fight  to  protect  yourself  against 
arson  is  to  organize.  In  unity  there  is  strength!  Talk  with  other  people  who  live  in 
your  building  about  the  common  problems  you  face.  Hold  a  meeting  to  discuss 
those  problems  and  start  a  tenants'  association.  A  tenants'  association  is  simply  a 
group  of  tenants,  the  more  the  better,  who  agree  that  there  are  problems  in  their 
building  and  decide  to  work  together  to  solve  them.  For  example,  if  your  building 
has  no  front  door  and  the  landlord  refuses  to  install  one,  he's  breaking  the  law.  You 
have  every  legal  right  to  take  the  problem  into  your  own  hands.  The  tenants'  asso- 
ciation can  open  what  is  called  an  "escrow  account",  put  your  rent  money  into  it 
instead  of  paying  the  landlord,  and  use  some  of  that  money  to  buy  and  install  a  door 
for  yourselves.  Imagine  if  everyone  in  your  building  got  together  and  stopped  pay- 
ing your  landlord  rent  for  a  month.  You  can  bet  that  he  would  start  paying  attention 
to  your  complaints! 

Forming  a  tenants'  association  has  some  other  important  advantages.  The 
landlord  can't  come  down  hard  on  a  single  tenant  if  everyone  is  challenging  her. 
Also,  people  outside  of  your  building  —  neighborhood  activists,  the  local  news- 
paper, the  city's  inspectional  services  department,  your  local  politicians  —  will  all 
be  more  likely  to  go  to  bat  for  you  if  you're  organized,  unified  and  rallying  around  a 
common  demand.  Finally,  taking  die  eight  steps  listed  above  will  get  results  and 
give  you  a  better  place  to  live.  But  it  will  take  a  lot  of  work,  too  much  for  one  or  two 
people  to  do.  By  getting  everyone  in  the  building  involved  at  the  beginning,  you 
can  all  sit  down,  share  your  ideas,  plan  the  strategy  that's  best.  With  everyone  hav- 
ing to  do  only  an  hour  or  two  of  work  a  week,  you  can  carry  out  that  strategy  and 
you  can  win! 

Get  Professional  Assistance 

After  you  have  met  with  the  other  tenants  and  begun  to  plan  a  strategy  for 
securing  your  building,  it  is  important  that  you  seek  out  professional  help.  Contact 
a  local  tenant  organizing  group  a  community  activist  organization  or  the  nearby 
legal  services  center.  These  organizations  do  what  you  are  trying  to  do  all  the  time. 
They  can  work  with  your  tenant  association,  free  of  charge,  to  give  you  good 
advice  on  how  to  best  achieve  your  objectives. 

Secure  Your  Building 

The  most  immediate  and  effective  thing  you  can  do  to  prevent  a  fire  from 
happening  in  your  building  is  to  secure  it  so  that  strangers  can't  get  in.  Hold  a 
meeting  of  your  tenants'  association  and  inspect  the  following  aspects  of  your 
building: 


WJjen  neighbors  organize  to  protect  themselves  and  go  public  with  their  con- 
cerns, they  shine  a  bright  light  on  a  problem  that  needs  secrecy  and  ignorance  to 
succeed.  Here,  tenants  in  Springfield,  MA  institute  a  community  watch  on  an 
arson-prone  building.  (Photo:  Mark  Hoffmann,  City  Life/Vida  Urbana) 


1.  The  front  door:  Does  your  building  have  a  front  door?  Does  it  lock 
securely?  Does  everyone  have  keys  to  it? 

2.  All  other  doors  including  the  basement  door  and  the  door  to  the  roof: 
Do  they  have  locks  that  work?  Are  they  kept  locked? 

3.  Windows  to  the  basement:  Can  they  be  opened  or  kicked  in  easily? 

4.  Vacant  apartments:  Vacant  apartments  are  a  favorite  place  for  an 
arsonist  to  set  a  fire.  Are  the  doors  and  windows  to  vacant  apartments  in  your 
building  secure? 

5.  The  cellar:  Is  the  cellar  full  of  trash,  oil  paints,  kerosene  or  other 
flammable  materials? 

6.  Smoke  detectors:  Are  there  working  smoke  detectors  on  each  landing 
of  the  front  and  back  stairways?  Another  favorite  place  for  an  arsonist  to  set  a  fire  is 
in  a  stairway.  There  is  a  lot  of  oxygen  and  a  nice  pathway  for  the  fire  to  travel  right 
up  to  the  roof. 

7.  Lighting:  All  stairways  should  have  adequate  lighting. 

8.  Rear  egress:  Everyone  in  your  apartment  building  must  have  two  ways 
to  get  out  in  the  event  of  a  fire.  It's  the  law.  And  if,  for  example,  your  fire  escape  is 
unsafe,  your  landlord  is  required  under  law  to  fix  it. 

After  you  have  completed  your  inspection  and  noted  all  the  security  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  the  building,  telephone  your  Inspectional  Services  Department, 
the  building  division.  In  Boston  the  number  is  442-0046.  Call  every  day  if  neces- 
sary, until  a  building  inspector  comes  out  to  look  at  your  building.  Get  the  inspec- 
tor's name  and  tell  him  or  her  that  you  want  a  copy  of  the  report.  That  will  keep 
them  on  their  toes.  The  inspector  will  find  the  landlord  and  demand  that  the  viola- 


te most  immediate 
thingyou  can  do  is 
secure  your  building  so 
strangers  can't  get  in. 
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Everyone  in  the  tenants' 

association  can  refuse 

to  pay  rent  and  instead 

put  the  money  in  an 

escrow  account. 


Investigate  your 

building's  financial 

history  and  who  stands 

to  gain  from  afire. 


tions  are  fixed.  A  week  after  the  inspection  is  done,  call  the  inspector  back  and  ask 
what  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  inspection.  Keep  calling  back  to  let  the  inspec- 
tor know  that  you  are  on  top  of  the  case.  If,  after  receiving  the  order  from  the 
inspector,  die  landlord  still  refuses  to  make  repairs,  the  tenants'  association  itself 
should  secure  the  building. 

Everyone  in  the  tenants'  association  should  refuse  to  pay  rent  to  the  land- 
lord, and  instead,  put  all  the  money  in  an  escrow  account.  With  that  money  you 
can  buy  a  front  door,  a  cellar  door,  or  a  lock  for  the  attic  door.  You  can  open  an 
electricity  account  with  Boston  Edison  in  the  name  of  the  tenants'  association  if 
the  electricity  has  been  cut  off—  whatever  is  necessary  to  secure  your  building. 
Remember  to  keep  all  the  receipts.  And  remember  to  do  diis  with  the  help  of  your 
local  legal  services  center  or  tenant  activist  group.  Also,  padlock  or  nail  shut  any 
open  doors  to  vacant  apartments.  Finally,  get  everyone  in  the  building  to  agree  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  hallways  and  question  any  strangers  who  appear  in  the  build- 
ing. If  there  is  an  immediate  threat  of  fire,  for  example,  if  someone  finds  that  gas- 
oline has  been  poured  around  the  cellar  floor,  your  tenants'  association  might 
want  to  initiate  an  "arson  watch"  and  have  people  take  turns  patrolling  the  halls  at 
night.  Now,  once  you  have  secured  the  building  it's  time  to  do  a  full  inspection. 

Get  a  Housing  Inspection,  from  Top-to-Bottom 

You  should  have  every  apartment  in  die  building  inspected  for  a  number 
of  reasons: 

1.  An  inspection  gives  you  legal  proof  of  your  building's  bad  condition  and 
the  owner's  gross  negligence.  It  will  come  in  handy  when  you  take  your  case  to 
court  or  to  die  newspapers. 

2.  It  will  serve  as  notice  to  the  landlord  that  you  have  organized  your- 
selves, are  fighting  to  protect  yourselves  against  the  threat  of  arson,  and  will  not  be 
easy  victims. 

3.  It  will  force  the  landlord  to  begin  making  repairs  on  the  building  or 
face  fines  in  court.  By  doing  an  inspection,  you  get  the  law  on  your  side 
and  put  it  to  work. 

Doing  a  "top-to-bottom"  housing  inspection  is  very  much  like  the  inspec- 
tion you  did  for  building  security  except  that  it's  more  thorough.  First,  you  should 
have  a  tenants'  association  meeting  and  everyone  should  go  through  their  apart- 
ment with  the  form  included  at  the  back  of  this  handbook,  checking  off  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  the  apartment.  Then  the  tenants'  association  should  send  a  letter 
to  the  Inspectional  Services  Department  requesting  a  "top-to-bottom" 
inspection.  By  including  copies  of  the  inspection  sheets  that  you  have  filled  out  for 
each  apartment,  you  will  show  them  that  they'd  better  take  you  seriously.  Finally, 
ask  that  they  telephone  you  two  days  in  advance  so  diat  you  can  have  someone 
from  the  tenants'  association  meet  the  inspector  at  the  building.  The  representa- 
tive from  the  tenants'  association  should  get  the  keys  to  as  many  apartments  as 
possible  so  diat  the  inspector  can  do  as  thorough  a  job  as  possible.  On  the  day  of 
the  inspection,  the  representative  should  ask  the  inspector  for  her  name  and 
request  a  copy  of  the  report. 

Investigate  the  Building's  Financial  History 

The  greatest  tool  you  have  for  digging  up  the  truth  as  to  whether  someone 
might  burn  your  building  for  profit  is  to  investigate  the  building's  financial  history 
and  who  stands  to  gain  from  a  fire.  Finding  out  who  those  main  players  are  in  the 
building's  ownership  trail,  and  whether  any  of  them  have  suffered  suspicious  fires, 
is  important  information.  Research  of  this  kind  is  difficult  the  first  time  around.  A 
good  place  in  Boston  to  get  assistance  for  this  task  is  the  Boston  Arson  Prevention 
Commission.  Call  them  at  725-3609,  or  visit  their  office  in  room  113  of  Boston  City 
Hall.  The  following  is  a  list  of  financial  facts  your  tenants'  association  should  inves- 
tigate, pieces  of  die  puzzle  which,  when  placed  together,  might  just  present  a  pic- 
ture of  arson. 


1.  Who  owns  the  building? 

This  is  not  as  obvious  a  question  as  it  seems.  Sometimes  the  person  acting 
as  the  owner  and  collecting  rent  is  really  a  "straw,"  that  is,  someone  fronting  for  the 
real  owner  who  may  not  want  people  to  know  who  owns  the  property.  A  building 
can  be  owned  by  a  trust,  in  which  case  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  registry  of  deeds 
to  find  out  who  is  part  of  that  trust.  Also,  someone  who  holds  a  large  mortgage  on 
the  property  may  be  of  more  interest  to  you  than  the  owner  of  record.  In  any  case, 
determining  "who  owns  the  property"  is  a  good  first  step  in  investigating  who 
profits  by  seeing  the  building  burn. 

2.  How  much  did  they  pay  for  it? 

3.  Who  are  the  mortgagees? 

The  mortgagee  is  the  person  or  institution  that  lends  money  to  the  owner 
enabling  him  or  her  to  buy  the  building. 

4.  Does  the  building  owe  a  significant  amount  of  property  taxes? 

Does  it  owe  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  the  water  and  sewer  com- 
mission? Have  liens  been  attached  to  it?  Does  the  building  have  nagging  structural 
defects  (look  in  the  records  of  the  Building  Inspection  Department )  that  make  it  a 
financial  liability? 

5.  Has  the  owner  or  mortgagee(s)  ever  been  taken  to  court? 

Because  of  failure  to  make  repairs  in  the  building?  Because  of  harassment 
or  eviction  of  tenants?  You  can  find  this  information  in  Boston  Housing  Court, 
1003  New  Court  House  Building,  Government  Center,  in  Boston.  Look  in  the 
"civil  cases"  filed  under  the  names  of  the  owner  and  the  mortagee(s). 

6.  Has  the  owner  or  mortgagee(s)  ever  had  criminal  charges 
brought  against  him? 

Check  in  the  same  court  house  in  the  "criminal  cases"  file  under  the  names 
of  the  owner  and  the  mortgagee(s). 

7.  What  does  the  owner's  insurance  coverage  look  like? 

Does  it  provide  an  incentive  to  burn  the  property?  As  a  tenant  you  have  a 
legal  right  to  obtain  from  your  landlord  the  name  of  her  insurance  company,  the 
policy  number,  and  the  amount  of  insurance  she  has  on  the  building.  If  you  have 
trouble  getting  it  directly  from  her,  contact  the  Boston  Arson  Prevention  Commis- 
sion at  725-3609.  They  can  help  you  get  that  information.  Keep  in  mind  that  insur- 
ance companies  don't  want  to  lose  their  money.  If  your  tenants'  asso- 
ciation feels  that  conditions  in  your  building  are  dangerous  and  that  a  fire  is 
imminent,  an  insurance  company  would  love  to  hear  from  you.  They  will  often 
cancel  insurance  policies  until  the  problems  are  resolved. 

8.  Is  your  building  under  rent  control? 

The  City  of  Boston  has  pretty  strong  protections  for  tenants  against 
increases  in  rent  and  evictions.  Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  your  landlord 
can't  legally  evict  you  from  your  apartment  to  do  renovations?  Different  buildings 
have  different  protections.  In  order  to  find  out  what  your  protections 
are,  visit  the  Rent  Equity  Board  in  City  Hall.  Give  them  the  address  of  your 
building  and  the  number  of  units  it  has.  They  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  tenant 
protections  you  have. 

It  is  important  that  your  tenant  association  know  about  your  building's  sta- 
tus with  the  rent  equity  board  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  rent  equity  board  is  your 
ally.  Use  it.  Secondly,  rent  control  is  a  pain  in  the  neck  for  landlords.  If  the  Rent 
Equity  Board  doesn't  allow  your  landlord  to  evict  tenants,  he  might  resort  to  fire  to 
get  you  out. 

9.  How  is  the  property  zoned? 

A  property  owner  can  often  increase  profits  by  subdividing  her  building 
or  changing  it  from  apartments  to  an  office  building.  The  problem  is,  she  has  to  get 
the  plans  approved  by  the  zoning  board  before  making  any  changes.  Sometimes,  if 
an  owner's  appeal  is  denied  by  the  zoning  board,  she  may  burn  the  tenants  out  and 
damage  the  structure  enough  so  that  when  she  returns  to  the  zoning  board,  they 
will  be  more  likely  to  approve  the  new  plans,  making  way  for  substantial  profits. 


Someone  who  holds 
a  mortgage  on  your 
building  may  be  of 
more  interest  to  you 
than  the  owner  of  record. 


You  have  a  legal  right  to 
obtain  the  name  of  your 
landlord's  insurance 
company. 


■*     -   '■■ : 


Tenants  and  friends  take  a  break  from  cleaning  up  an  arson-prone  building  at  Rockvale  Circle.  The  neighborhood's 
effort  to  secure  the  building  included  cleaning  up  the  landlord's  mess.  Sharing  the  work  of  cleaning  up  or  investigat- 
ing a  building's  history  makes  it  manageable.  (Photo:  Mark  Hoffman,  City  Life/Vida  Urbana) 


Go  public  with 

your  infortnation. 

The  knowledge  you 

have  gained  is  power. 


10.  How  many  times  has  the  building  been  sold  in  the  last  ten  years? 

To  whom?  For  how  much?  If  the  building  has  deteriorated  over  the  last  ten 
years,  but  the  records  show  diat  it  has  been  sold  a  number  of  times,  each  time  at  a 
higher  price,  you  could  be  looking  at  fraudulent  sales  aimed  at  inflating  the  build- 
ings value  on  paper  leading  to  increased  fire  insurance  coverage  and  significant 
profits  through  fire.  Record  the  names  of  the  building's  different  buyers  and  the 
different  mortgagees  over  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  arson-prone 
landlords  to  keep  the  same  company. 

11.  Have  any  of  the  building's  former  owners  or  mortgagees  had 
fires  in  other  properties? 

What  are  the  stated  causes  of  the  fires  according  to  fire  department 
records?  Find  out  where  those  properties  are  located  and  interview  the  tenants 
who  live  there  to  get  information  about  fires  that  have  occurred. 

12.  What  do  you  know,  beyond  their  fire  history,  about  the  people 
who  have  owned  your  building  over  the  last  ten  years? 

How  have  they  dealt  with  tenants?  How  soon  after  a  fire  have  they  paid  off 
delinquent  taxes  or  municipal  liens?  What  about  their  court  cases,  their  building 
inspections,  their  petitions  for  zoning  variances  and  their  reputations  at  the  Rent 
Equity  Board?  Sound  like  a  lot  of  work?  It  is.  But  it's  worth  it.  Sometimes  it  takes  a 
big  net  to  catch  a  wily  fish. 

Go  Public  with  Your  Information 

Finally  after  organizing  your  fellow  tenants,  securing  your  building,  and 
spending  anywhere  from  one  month  to  one  year  or  more  investigating  its  financial 
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history,  your  tenants'  association  has  a  lot  of  information  — a  lot  of  pieces  to 
a  puzzle  that  is  now  almost  complete.  What  does  it  look  like?  Does  it  spell 
"arson-for-profit"? 

If  after  all  of  your  fact-finding,  it  becomes  apparent  that  there's  just  no 
profit  motive  for  setting  a  fire  in  your  building,  you  can  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief.  But 
your  work  isn't  done.  Even  if  you're  satisfied  there  is  no  immediate  threat  of  arson, 
chances  are  there  arc  serious  problems  in  your  building  that  haven't  been  fixed. 
With  the  information  you  have  gained,  with  the  inspections  you've  had  done, 
with  the  legal  advice  you've  secured,  you  are  in  the  best  position  ever  to  force 
your  landlord  to  do  those  repairs.  And  you  are  in  the  best  position  ever  to  fight 
against  evictions  and  rent  increases.  The  knowledge  you  now  have  is  power. 
Use  it  to  your  advantage.  Go  public  with  it  in  a  way  that  furthers  your  cause. 

What  happens  if  the  puzzle  you  put  together  tells  a  different  story?  What  if 
after  weeks  of  investigating  you  have  found  that  your  landlord  has  had  suspicious 
fires  in  other  buildings?  Maybe  previous  owners  or  mortgagees  have  had  fires. 
Maybe  youVe  discovered  that  the  landlord  has  applied  for  a  condominium  conver- 
sion permit  or  a  zoning  variance  to  turn  your  building  into  office  space.  Perhaps 
youVe  uncovered  the  fact  that  your  landlord  owes  S  50,000  in  back-taxes  and  if  he 
doesn't  come  up  with  some  money  pretty  quickly  the  city  will  take  the  building 
away  from  him.  Characteristics  like  these  point  to  "arson-for-profit".  And  the 
sooner  you  let  everyone  in  the  world  know  about  this  frightening  scenario  the 
safer  you  and  your  fellow  tenants  are  going  to  be. 

To  gather  all  of  this  information  and  not  go  public  with  it  is  like  buying 
yourself  a  brand-new,  top-of-the-line  fire  extinguisher,  and  then  leaving  it  in  a 
box  in  a  corner  of  your  basement.  On  the  other  hand,  by  going  public  with  what 
you  know  about  your  landlord  and  your  building,  you  will  accomplish  four 
specific  objectives: 

1.  You  will  shine  a  bright,  public  light  on  something  that  needs  darkness 
and  ignorance  to  succeed. 

2.  You  will  put  the  landlord,  and  others  who  stand  to  gain  from  a  fire, 
on  notice  that  everyone  is  going  to  know  where  to  look  if  a  fire  happens  at 
your  building. 

3.  You  will  leverage  help  from  city  agencies  like  the  Inspectional  Services 
Department,  the  Rent  Equity  Board,  the  Housing  Court,  and  the  City  Law  Depart- 
ment —  departments  whose  assistance  you  need  and  who  will  have  to  help  you  if 
you  make  a  big  enough  public  fuss  with  facts  to  back  you  up.  Remember,  it's  the 
squeaky  wheel  that  always  gets  the  grease. 

4.  You  will  discourage  other  speculators  from  buying  the  building  from 
your  landlord  with  the  idea  of  making  a  quick  buck  off  of  it  and  off  of  you,  the  ten- 
ants. Speculators  won't  want  to  tangle  with  your  tenants'  association  and  they'll 
look  elsewhere  for  an  easier  building  to  exploit. 

How  Do  You  "Go  Public"? 

There  are  many  ways  to  "go  public"  with  information  you  have.  But  almost 
any  one  you  choose  should  have  the  following  basic  elements: 

1.  Choose  a  spokesperson  for  your  group. 

Pick  someone  who  has  a  good  grasp  of  the  information  you  have  dug  up, 
and  who  can  explain  to  newspaper  reporters,  politicians  and  neighbors  what  your 
gripes  are  and  what  your  goals  are.  Also  pick  a  vice-spokesperson  who  can  help  the 
spokesperson  and  can  nil  in  when  she  is  absent.  Finally,  it's  a  good  idea  to  refer  to 
these  two  people  all  outside  requests  for  information  on  what  your  tenants'  asso- 
ciation is  doing.  It  keeps  things  simple  and  prevents  the  confusion  that  can  happen 
when  25  tenants  tell  25  different  versions  of  your  story  to  the  press. 

2.  Plan  a  strategy  for  publicizing  your  information. 

Should  you  print  up  an  information  sheet  on  your  building  to  distribute 
around  your  neighborhood?  Should  you  put  signs  up  in  all  of  your  windows  that 
read  "This  building  is  arson-prone  and  is  being  watched  by  the  X  Tenants'  Associa- 
tion"? Should  you  contact  a  newspaper  or  a  television  station?  Should  you  hold  a 
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public  light  on  something 
that  needs  ignorance 
to  succeed. 


Plan  a  strategy  for  pub- 
licizing the  information 
you  have  gathered. 
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Get  the  story  told  the  way 
you  want  it  told. 


press  conference?  All  of  these  ideas  are  valuable  ones.  Your  task  is  to  choose  which 
make  the  most  sense  for  your  situation  and  your  group.  A  press  conference, 
because  it  can  include  all  of  these  ideas,  can  be  your  most  powerful  strategy.  Once 
you  have  decided,  as  a  group,  on  what  strategy  you  want  to  use,  you  should  do 
some  solid  preparation.  Let's  assume  for  now  that  you  decide  to  do  a  press  confer- 
ence in  front  of  your  building  (and,  you  don't  have  to  do  just  one). 
3.  Prepare 

You  want  to  give  die  public  a  message,  a  message  about  who  you  are,  what 
your  complaints  and  fears  are,  and  what  you  want  to  see  done.  You  should  put  all  of 
your  information,  including  the  building's  inspections  and  the  landlord's  refusal  to 
make  repairs,  in  a  packet  that  is  as  simple  to  read  as  possible.  The  first  page  of  that 
packet  should  be  the  Press  Release,  a  one-page  article  that  you  write  about  the  press 
conference  before  it  even  happens.  In  odier  words,  write  what  you  imagine  a  reporter 
will  write  when  he  actually  hears  the  press  conference.  Add  photos  if  possible. 

It  is  customary  for  this  press  release  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  reporters 
who  show  up,  and  sent  to  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations  who  don't 
show  up  It  makes  things  easier  for  them  by  giving  them  a  ready-made  article  to 
use,  and  it  benefits  you  because  the  story  gets  told  the  way  you  want  it  to  be  told. 
The  press  release,  and  the  rest  of  the  information  that  follows  it,  are  very  impor- 
tant. Many  people  who  won't  have  a  chance  to  make  the  press  conference  will  rely 
on  that  information  packet  to  get  your  message.  Make  it  as  comprehensive  but  as 
simple  as  possible.  Get  advice  from  a  seasoned  activist.  You  have  every  right  to 
speak  the  truth  about  what  the  tenants  in  your  building  have  been  through  and 
about  what  you  have  found  in  your  investigation.  But  just  to  protect  yourselves 
against  a  libel  suit  from  your  landlord  or  someone  else  you  mention,  it's  a  good  idea 
to  run  the  presentation  and  the  information  by  a  lawyer. 

Following  is  a  list  of  other  things  you  should  consider  in  preparation  for 
going  public: 

Do  a  dress  rehearsal.  Have  the  spokesperson  deliver  her  presentation  as 
though  the  press  conference  were  really  happening.  A  few  tenants  should 
pretend  they're  reporters  and  ask  the  spokesperson  questions. 

Who  should  you  invite?  Invite  local  and  city  newspapers,  local  and  net- 
work television  and  radio  stations,  as  well  as  heads  of  city  and  state  agencies  whose 
help  you  need,  such  as  the  Boston  Arson  Prevention  Commission,  the  State  Fire 
Marshall's  Office,  the  Boston  Fire  Department's  Arson  Squad,  the  Inspectional  Ser- 
vices Department,  the  Mayor's  office,  the  Governor's  office,  the  Attorney  General's 
office,  and  anyone  else  you  can  think  of.  The  more  you  invite  the  better.  Even  if 
someone  can't  make  it,  he  will  remember  you  better  later  on  if  he  knows  that 
you're  a  group  that's  important  enough  to  have  press  conferences. 

Educate  your  audience.  Pick  a  half-dozen  newspapers  and  television 
stations  you  think  would  be  interested  and  visit  the  editors  and  the  news  directors 
before  your  press  conference.  Give  them  a  twenty-minute  education  on  arson-for- 
profit,  and  tell  them  what  your  tenants'  association  is  doing  about  it.  Follow  the 
same  procedure  for  politicians  and  department  heads  you  plan  to  invite.  This  sort 
of  face-to-face  prep  work  will  ensure  that  when  these  people  get  an  invitation  to 
this  press  conference  two  weeks  down  the  road  they'll  already  know  about  it  and 
be  more  likely  to  come. 

Choose  your  location  carefully.  Do  you  want  to  do  it  inside  or  outside? 
Be  sure  to  give  the  spokesperson  a  backdrop  that  visually  conveys  the  message  he 
is  verbalizing,  such  as  an  exterior  wall  scorched  by  the  latest  mysterious  fire  or  an 
unhinged  front  door  that  the  landlord  refuses  to  fix.  There  should  be  enough 
room  for  all  the  people  you  think  will  come,  but  not  so  much  room  that  the  crowd 
looks  small  and  unsupportive  to  the  television  audience  who  will  see  it  on  the 
news.  A  final  note:  Even  though  many  television  stations  use  battery-operated  cam- 
eras, you  should  make  sure  that  electricity  is  available  in  case  it  is  needed. 
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Tenant organizing  has  a  long  history1  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Here,  friends  help  block 
an  eviction  on  Dixwell  Street  in  1975-  Fighting  eviction  often  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  arson  prevention.  Wloen  a  landlord  resists  your  efforts  to  protect  your 
home  and 'family,  forming  a  tenants' association  is  the  surest  way  to  fight  back. 
(Photo:  Mark  Hoffman,  City  Life/Vida  Urbana) 

4.  Deliver 

The  press  conference  itself  should  be  short  and  to  the  point,  no  more  than 
fifteen  minutes.  The  spokesperson  should  have  the  "speech"  written  out,  but  she 
should  have  practiced  it  enough  so  that  she  doesn't  need  to  read  it.  It  should  be 
delivered  slowly.  Don't  be  afraid  to  use  some  emotion.  Finally,  end 
the  press  conference  by  making  a  demand  to  the  landlord. 

Demand  That  Repairs  Be  Made 

It  is  important  to  publicly  demand  that  the  landlord  respond  to  your  com- 
plaints, make  immediate  repairs  and  address  long  neglected  security  issues  in  the 
building.  By  challenging  the  landlord  in  this  way  you  focus  public  attention  right 
where  you  want  it.  This  increases  the  chance  that  he  will  finally  satisfy  your  con- 
cerns. This  tactic  will  keep  the  press  interested.  They  will  have  somediing  to  check 
back  on.  It  will  also  put  the  city  and  state  agencies  on  the  spot.  Now  that  it's  public, 
you  can  bet  that  they'll  do  everything  they  can  to  make  the  landlord  comply. 

The  press  conference  is  a  moment  of  power  for  your  tenants'  association. 
Use  that  power  —  immediately.  Use  the  publicity  and  the  increased  willingness 
of  city  departments  to  help  you  out.  Write  a  letter  to  your  landlord  (return  receipt 
requested )  asking  that  he  meet  with  you  to  discuss  your  concerns.  Invite  city  offi- 
cials who  could  be  of  assistance  to  attend.  When  the  landlord  finally  sits  down 
with  you  present  a  list  of  your  complaints  and  demands,  and  ask  him  to  give  you  a 
date  when  repairs  will  begin.  After  the  meeting  it  will  be  up  to  the  tenants'  associa- 
tion to  inform  the  authorities  of  the  progress  or  lack  of  progress,  and  to  actually 
coordinate  the  work  of  those  agencies  on  your  building. 


Publicly  demand  that  the 
landlord  respond  to  your 
complaints. 
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There  are  a  number  of 

strategies  you  can  use  to 

"stabilize" your  building 

over  the  long-run. 


Down  the  Road  —  Strategies  for  Long  Term  Stability 

Hopefully,  after  your  formation  of  a  tenants'  association,  your  investiga- 
tion, your  inspections,  and  your  press  conferences,  whoever  might  be  interested 
in  setting  your  building  on  fire  will  change  their  mind.  Hopefully,  your  landlord 
will  be  forced  to  make  those  long-awaited  repairs,  and  will  address  your  security 
concerns. 

What  if  the  landlord  still  refuses  to  make  repairs?  If  after  all  of  your  work 
the  owner  still  refuses  to  make  repairs,  there  are  a  number  of  strategies  you  can 
use  to  "stabilize"  your  building  over  the  long-run.  You  may  want  to  use  the  power 
you  have  gained  to  pressure  the  owner  into  selling  the  building  to  someone  who'll 
take  better  care  of  it  —  maybe  a  non-profit  community  development  organization. 
You  may  want  to  ask  the  court  to  appoint  a  "receiver".  A  receiver  is  a  person 
appointed  by  the  court  who  steps  in,  collect  rents,  and  "brings  the  building  up  to 
code",  that  is,  someone  who  makes  the  repairs  that  the  landlord  was  refusing  to 
make,  enough  to  make  the  bulding  legally  habitable.  If  the  building  is  being  fore- 
closed upon  by  the  city,  you,  the  tenants,  may  decide  that  you  want  to  buy  it.  It's 
been  done!  Get  some  advice  from  die  activists  who've  been  working  with  you. 

The  strategy  you  choose  depends  on  the  unique  circumstances  of  your 
building  and  the  strength  and  commitment  of  your  tenants'  association.  By  orga- 
nizing, you  have  probably  prevented  a  horrible  fire  that  might  otherwise  have  put 
you  out  on  the  street.  By  staying  organized  you  will  not  only  prevent  future  fires 
but  you  may  also  play  a  big  role  in  determining  what  happens  to  the  building  — 
your  building  —  in  the  long  run.  It's  up  to  you. 


Important  Telephone  Numbers  and  Addresses 


To  Report  a  Fire  Call 

Boston  Fire  Department  Headquarters 911 

115  South  Hampton  Street,  Roxbury 

Boston  Red  Cross    262-1234 

99  Brookline  Avenue,  Roxbury 

To  Report  Suspicious  Activity  that  Might  Lead  to  a  Fire 

Boston  Fire  Department  (Emergency) 911 

115  South  Hampton  Street,  Roxbury 

Boston  Arson  Prevention  Commission 725-3609 

City  Hall,  Room  113,  Boston 

Arson  Squad    725-3224 

920  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Roxbury 

Arson  Reward  Hotline 44-ARSON 

Suffolk  County  Arson  Prevention  Program 566-4500 

1010  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 

Massachusetts  State  Fire  Marshal's  Office 566-4500 

1010  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 

To  Get  Your  Building  Inspected 

Inspectional  Services  Department,  City  of  Boston 442-0046 

1010  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Roxbury 

Housing 442-2367 

Building 442-0783 

Health    442-2970 

Fire  Inspection   725-3622 
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If  You  Have  No  Heat  in  Your  Apartment 

No-Heat  Hotline   725-3622 

Mayor's  Office,  City  Hall,  Boston 
If  You  Need  Fuel  Assistance 

ABCD 357-6012 

If  You  are  Burned  Out  of  Your  Apartment 

Red  Cross 262-1234 

99  Brookline  Avenue,  Roxbury 

Boston  Housing  Authority 451-1250 

52  Chauncey  Street,  Boston 

Oficina  Hispana  de  la  Comunidad 522-8917 

125  Amory  Street,  Roxbury 

If  You  Need  Help  Organizing 

City  Life/VidaUrbana   524-3541 

335  Lamartine  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

Mass.  Tenants'  Organization 367-6260 

14  Beacon  Street,  7th  Floor,  Boston 

Mass.  Fair  Share 654-9000 

PO.  Box  9090,  Boston 

Boston  Affordable  Housing  Coalition  (HUD  bldgs.)    267-2949 

32  Rutland  Street,  Boston 

Tenants  United  For  Public  Housing  Progress 423-1105 

560  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston 

Allston-Brighton  Housing  Alliance 734-5517 

RO.Boxll7,Allston 

If  You  Need  Legal  Help 

Jamaica  Plain  Legal  Services  Center 522-3003 

3529  Washington  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

Greater  Boston  Legal  Services    357-5757 

68  Essex  Street,  Boston 

Greater  Boston  Legal  Services 265-1808 

641  Washington  Street,  Dorchester 

Attorney  General's  Office   727-8400 

1  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 

Massachusetts  State  Representatives  and  State  Senators 

State  House,  Boston,  MA 722-2000 

U.S.  Senators 

Hon.  JOHN  KERRY   565-8519 

Transportation  Bldg.,  Rm.  3220, 10  Park  Plaza 

Boston,  MA  02116 

or 

SR-362,  United  States  Senate (202)  224-2742 

Washington  DC.  20510 

Hon.  EDWARD  KENNEDY   565-3170 

Rm.  2400,  JFK  Federal  Bldg.,  Boston,  MA 
or 

SR-315,  United  States  Senate (202)  224-4543 

Washington,  DC.  20510 

U.S.  Representatives  by  Congressional  District 

1- SILVIO  CONTE(R) 

2300  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 (202)  225-5335 

or 

78  Center  Street  Arterial,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201 (413)442-0946 
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2  -  EDWARD  BOLAND  (D) 
2426  Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg. 

Washington,  DC.  20515 (202)  225-5601 

or 

1550  Main  Street,  Springfield,  MA  01103 (413)  785-0325 

3 -JOSEPH  EARLY  (D) 

2439  Rayburn  House  Office  Bldg. 

Washington,  DC  20515    (202)  225-6101 

or 

34  Mechanic  St.,  Room  203,  Worcester,  MA  01608   (617)  752-6718 

4  -  BARNEY  FRANK  (D) 

1030  Logworth  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC.  20515 (202)  225-5601 

or 

437  Cherry  Street,  W  Newton,  MA  02165 (617)  332-3930 

5  -  CHESTER  ATKINS  (D) 

504  Cannon  House  Office  Bulding, 

Washington,  DC  20515   (202)  225-3411 

or 

134  Middle  Street,  Room  310,  Lowell,  MA  01852 (617)  459-0101 

Boston  area  toll-free  phone  to  Lowell  Office    (800)  831-3125 

6  -  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES  (D) 
2432  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC.  20515 (202)  225-8020 

or 

70  Washington  Street,  Salem,  MA  01970   (617)  745-5800 

7  -  EDWARD  MARKEY  (D) 

2133  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DC  20515 (202)  225-2836 

or 

Room  2100  A,  JFK  Federal  Office  Building, 

Boston,  MA,  02203 (617)  565-2900 

8  -JOSEPH  KENNEDY  II  (D) 

1631  Longworth  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC  20515    (202)  225-5111 

or 

Room  1111, 0'Neil  Federal  Office  Building 

Boston,  MA,  02222 (617)  565-8686 

9  -JOHN JOSEPH  MOAKLEY  ( D) 
221  Canon  Office  Building 

Washington,  DC,  20515    (202)  225-8273 

or 

World  Trade  Center,  Suite  220, 

Commonwealth  Pier,  Boston,  MA  02210 (617)  565-2920 

10  -  GERRY  STUDDS  ( D ) 
237  Canon  House  Office  Bldg. 

Washington,  DC  20515 (202)  225-3515 

11  -  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY  (D) 

438  Canon  House  Office  Bldg. 

Washington,  DC  20515 (202)  225-3215 

or 

2307  JFK  Federal  Office  Building 

Boston,  MA  02203    (617)  565-2910 

Mass.  Toll-free  phone  to  Washington  office (800)  424-9112 
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CHECKLIST  OF  VIOLATIONS  OF  STATE  SANITARY  CODE 

Tenant  Name  Address 


GENERAL 

Infestation  of  cockroaches  or  rodents. 

Lack  of  adequate  heat  (68  from  7:00  AH  to  11:00  PM  and  64 

from  11:00  PM  to  7:00  AH)  if  landlord  is  required  to 
supply  heat. 

Lack  of  adequate  facilities  to  heat  apartment  to  required 

temperature. 

Lack  of  adequate  supply  of  hot  water. 

Lack  of  adequate  water  supply  or  water  pressure. 

Lack  of  smoke  alarms. 

Lack  of  two  separate  exits  from  each  apartment. 

In  buildina  with  more  than  three  apartments,  lack  of 

buzzer  system  to  open  main  entry  door. 

Lack  of  working  key  locks  for  front  and  rear  doors  of 

apartment . 

In  buildings  with  more  than  10  apartments,  lack  of 

auxilliary  emergency  lighting  and  lighted  exit  signs. 

KITCHEN 

Ceiling  (cracks,  peeling  paint,  leaks). 

Walls  (cracks,  peeling  paint,  leaks,  holes). 

Floor  (must  be  covered  with  smooth,  nonabsorbent , 

waterproof,  noncorrosive  material). 

Windows:  must  be  water  tight. 

must  have  screens  in  place  April  1  to  October  13. 

must  have  working  lock. 

Doors  to  common  areas:  must  be  weathert iaht . 

must  be  adequate  security  door 

(not  hollow  core). 

Electrical  facilities:  must  have  one  light  fixture  and  two 

electrical  outlets  in  good  working  condition. 

Sink:  must  drain  properly;  must  have  no  leaks  from  taps, 

faucets,  or  pipes:  must  be  large  enough  to  wash  dishes  in. 

Stove:  must  be  in  proper  working  order  and  properly  vented. 

Water  heater:  must  be  properly  vented. 


BATHROOM 

Ceiling  (cracks,  peeling  paint,  leaks). 

Upper  walls  (cracks,  peeling  paint,  holes). 

Lower  walls  (must  be  covered  with  smooth,  noncorrosive, 

nonabsorbent,  waterproof  material. 

Floor  (must  be  covered  with  smooth,  noncorrosive, 

nonabsorbent,  waterproof  material). 

Door  (must  close  completely) . 

Window(s):  must  be  weathert ight . 

must  have  working  lock. 

must  have  screen  in  good  repair  in  place  frc 

April  1  to  October  13. 


Ventilation:  if  no 


ind 


must  have  mechanical  ventilation. 


Sink:  must  drain  properly;  must  have  no  leaks;  must  not  be 
cracked  or  badly  corroded. 

Bathtub  or  shower:  must  drain  properly;  must  have  no  leaks; 
must  not  be  cracked  or  badly  corroded. 

Walls  in  shower  area:  must  be  covered  with  smooth  non- 
corrosive,  nonabsorbent,  waterproof  material  to  height  of 
six  feet,  with  no  gaps  between  walls  or  walls  and  floor. 


Toilet;  must  be  in  proper  working  order;  must  have  no 
leaks;  seat  must  not  be  loose,  cracked,  etc. 


Light  fixture:  must  be  one  light  in  working  order. 


OTHER  INTERIOR  ROOMS:   Name  of  room 


(fill  out  one  for  each  living  room,  bedroom,  etc.). 

Ceiling  (cracks,  peeling  paint,  leaks). 

Walls  (cracks,  peeling  paint,  leaks). 

Floor  (large  cracks  or  holes). 

Door  (cracks,  holes,  broken  doors). 

Doors  to  common  areas:  must  be  weathertight . 

must  have  proper  lock. 

must  be  proper  security 

(not  hollow  core) . 

Windows:  must  be  weathertight. 

must  have  working  lock. 

must  have  screen  in  good  repair  in  place 

April  1  to  October  13. 

Electrical  facilities:  each  room  except  hallway  must  have 

either  two  working  electrical  outlets  or  one  working 
electrical  outlet  and  one  working  light  fixture. 

Radiator  or  heat  vent:  must  be  in  good  working  order. 

OTHER  INTERIOR  ROOMS:   Name  of  room  

(fill  out  for  each  living  room,  bedr 


etc.). 

Ceiling  (cracks,  peeling  paint,  leaks). 

Walls  (cracks,  peeling  paint,  leaks). 

Floor  (large  cracks  or  holes) . 

Door  (cracks,  holes,  broken  doors). 

Doors  to  common  areas:  must  be  weathertight. 

must  have  proper  lock. 

must  be  proper  security 

(not  hollow  core) . 

Windows:  must  be  weathertight. 

must  have  working  lock. 

must  have  screen  in  good  repair  in  place 

April  1  to  October  13. 

Electrical  facilities:  each  room  except  hallway  must  have 

either  two  working  electrical  outlets  or  one  working 
electrical  outlet  and  one  working  light  fixture. 

Radiator  or  heat  vent:  must  be  in  good  working  order. 


OTHER  INTERIOR  ROOMS:   Name  of  room  

(fill  out  for  each  living  room,  bedroom,  etc.). 

Ceiling  (cracks,  peeling  paint,  leaks). 

Walls  (cracks,  peeling  paint,  leaks). 

Floor  (large  cracks  or  holes) . 

Door  (cracks,  holes,  broken  doors). 

Doors  to  common  areas:  must  be  weathertight. 

must  have  proper  lock. 

must  be  proper  security 

(not  hollow  core) . 

Windows:  must  be  weathertight. 

must  have  working  lock. 

must  have  screen  in  good  repair  in  place 

April  1  to  October  13. 


CHECKLIST  OF  VIOLATIONS  OF  STATE  SANITARY  CODE 
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Electrical  facilities:  each  room  except  hallway  must  have 

either  two  working  electrical  outlets  or  one  working 
electrical  outlet  and  one  working  light  fixture. 

Radiator  or  heat  vent:  must  be  in  good  working  order. 

REAR  COMMON  HALLWAY 

Ceiling  (cracks,  leaks,  peeling  paint,  etc.). 

Walls  (cracks,  holes,  leaks,  peeling  paint,  etc. I. 

Floor  (holes,  large  cracks). 

Doors  to  exterior:  must  be  weathertight. 

must  have  working  key  lock. 

must  be  proper  security  door 

(not  hollow  core)  . 

Windows:  must  be  weathertight. 

must  have  working  locks. 

Railings:  must  all  be  in  place,  not  loose. 

Balusters  in  railings:  must  have  no  gaps  between  them  of 

more  than  6  inches,  must  all  be  in  place. 


Stairs:  no  broken,  loose, 


nissing  treads. 


Lighting:  must  have  adequate  lighting  for  safe  and  ordinary 

use  (one  light  per  floor,  landlord  supplied  bulbs). 

CELLAR 

Stairs:  must  have  railings. 

must  have  light  fixtures. 

must  have  no  broken,  loose,  or  missing  treads. 

Stairwell  walls  and/or  celling  (holes,  cracks,  etc.). 

Cellar  ceiling  (leaks,  areas  collapsing,  etc.). 

Windows:  must  be  weathertight. 

must  have  working  locks. 

Doors  to  exterior:  must  be  weathertight. 

must  have  working  locks. 
must  be  proper  door  in  good  shape,  no 

holes,  cracks,  etc. 

Lights:  must  be  enough  light  for  safe  and  ordinary  use. 

Sewage  and  water  pipes:  must  have  no  leaks. 

Foundation:  must  be  in  good  repair,  with  no  cracks  and/or 

holes  which  let  in  air  or  water. 

Asbestos:  any  pipes,  boilers,  etc.  which  are  covered  with 

asbestos  must  be  in  good  condition  so  that  asbestos  is  not 
falling  off. 

Trash  accumulation:  cellar  can  have  no  trash  or  rubbish 

accumulation. 


If  owner  does  not  live  in  building  and  there  is  no  resident 
manager,  building  must  have  sign  showing  owner's  name, 
address,  and  telephone  number. 


PORCH:   Location 


(front,  rear,  floor?) 


Must  have  light  fixture  in  working  order. 

Railings:  must  be  in  place  and  not  loose, 
must  be  36  inches  high. 

must  have  ballusters  with  gaps  of  no  more  t 
6  inches,  all  ballusters  must  be  in  place. 

Floorboards  must  have  no  holes  or  rotted  areas. 


PORCH:   Location 


(front,  rear,  floor?) 


Must  have  light  fixture  in  working  order. 

Railings:  must  be  in  place  and  not  loose. 

must  be  36  inches  high. 

must  have  ballusters  with  gaps  of  no  more 

6  inches,  all  ballusters  must  be  in  place. 

Floorboards  must  have  no  holes  or  rotted  areas. 


PORCH:   Location 


(front,  rear,  floor?) 


Must  have  light  fixture  in  working  order. 

Railings:  must  be  in  place  and  not  loose, 
must  be  36  inches  high, 
must  have  ballusters  with  gaps  of  no  more 
6  inches,  all  ballusters  must  be  in  place. 

Floorboards  must  have  no  holes  or  rotted  areas. 


NOTES 


EXTERIOR 

Lighting  facilities:  must  be  lights 

exterior  staircases  or  passageways. 


sach  porch  and  all 


Railings:  all  stairs  with  three  or  more  steps  must  have 

railings  in  place,  not  loose. 

Siding:  must  not  be  missing  sections,  have  holes,  cracks. 

Gutters  and  downspouts:  must  all  be  in  place  and  free  of 

defects  (holes,  cracks,  etc.). 

Foundation:  must  have  no  holes,  cracks,  or  areas  where 

mortar  is  missing. 

Trash  receptacles:  must  be  enough  receptacles  for  storage  of 

trash  and  rubbish  for  all  occupants,  if  building  has  three 
or  more  apartments;  all  trash  receptacles  must  have  tight- 
fitting  lids. 
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